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18. 
Some Data upon the Rodent Aplodontia* (Cont.) 

cavity at will. There is always a thin elastic case of the wall about 
them. The penis of the animal is made up of a single stout hone which 
terminates in two circular knobs. The organ is not straight but curves 
downward slightly at the head. It is about 31 mm. in length in an adult 
animal. A foreskin protects the organ from external injury. The urethra 
extends down the middle of the organ and opens between the two terminal 
lobes which make up the head. 

So we find Aplodontia to be fossorial, extending his long shafts beneath 
the surface. He is strictly herbivorous, eating anything from the plant 
kingdom which is palatable. His breeding season covers the two early 
spring months of February and March. 



A DAY (any January Day) IN THE FIELD AT PORTLAND, OREGON. 

By Stanley G. Jewett. 

It had been cold and rainy for a month, such a spell of weather as only 
those of us who live in the great northwest can fully appreciate. The 
sun had shown only for a few brief periods during this time, but the 
landscape was as green and fresh as it is on a June morning in any state 
east of the Mississippi, only the deep primeval forest6 of fir, spruce 
and hemlock had a dark and forboding look as the "Oregon Mist" drenched 
the land. On this particular morning we arose before dawn and after a 
hearty breakfast of "ham an"' we donned heavy boots, slicker and a 
sou'wester and hit the trail for Palatine Hill, a rather large, sloping 
scope of country just south of the city limits on the west bank of the 
Willamette River. Crossing the Sellwood Ferry we climbed the hill through 
Riverview Cemetary. Half way up the hill we stopped to visit with a flock 
of Western Evening Grosbeaks ( Hesperiphona v. montana ) as they hopped 
about on the ground gathering the fallen vine -maple seeds. While we 
watched this busy scene a troupe of those valuable insect destroyers so 
commonly met with in northern Oregon during the winter months came flitting 
through the trees. This troupe was made up of Oregon Chickadees ( Penthestes 
a. occidentalis ). Western Golden-crowned Kinglets ( Regulue B. olivaceous ), 
a few Chestnut -backed Chickadees ( Penthestes r. rufe scene '), and while we 
watched, a couple of California Creepers ( CerFhia f . occidentalis ) were 
noted pecking and prying into the bark crevices for insects, as they 
climbed the bole of a nearby Douglas Spruce; while e* the dead lower limb 
of the same tree an Anthony's Vireo ( Vireo h. obscurus ) scolded us for 
intruding on such a hungry flock. In the grove of alders in the nearby 
canyon a Gairdner's Woodpecker ( Dryobates p, gairdneri ) busily pecked 
away on business such as only a woodpecker follows, that of ridding the 
forests of boring insects that sap the life of the trees. Passing on 
through an old apple orchard we saw several Varied Thrushes ( Ixoreus n. 
naevius ) busy eating the decaying fruit that littered the ground, while 
an occasional Northwestern Flicker ( Colaptes c. saturatior ) startled 
from the same occupation, flew off to the nearby forest. Off to the left 
a lone Western Robin (Pl ane sticus m. propinquus ) sets moodily perched on 
a dead stub, while farther up the Kill a Desert Sparrow Hawk ( Falco £. 
phalaena) whiles away the time on another dead snag, his attitude giving 
us the impression that he wishes for bright sunny days when he can gorge 
himself on grasshoppers. Crossing a field we hear the cheerful song of 



19. 
A Day (any January Day) in the Field at Portland, Oregon. 

the Western Meadowlark ( Sturnella n. neglecta ) while in the corner of the 
distant fence row several small birds are seen hopping about in and out 
of an evergreen blackberry thicket. On closer approach most of these 
afe identified as Rusty Song Sparrows (Melodpiza m. morphna ) while a few 
of the lighter colored ones prove to be w Nuttall^s sparrows ( Zonotrichia 
1. nuttallii ) a species not common with us in midwinter. As we pass the 
thicket a noisy scratching is heard. Peering cautiously into the brush 
we see two Townsend's Fox Sparrows ( Passerella i. townsendi ), winter 
visitors from the north, making the leaves fly as they hop forwards and 
backwards, turning the leaves at every jump, while they look for insects. 
With these two is one of our old friends and permanent residents, the 
Oregon Townee ( Pipilo m. oregonus ), engaged in the same business of 
searching for insects under the dead leaves. Leaving the field we enter 
the heavy dark forest where for nearly two miles we do not see a sign of 
bird life, until a lone individual of that wee mite, the Western Winter 
Wren ( Nannus h. pacificus ) is heard singing so loudly that one would 
think its i iiny throat would burst. His Wrenship is at last located 
perched on the mossy base of a fallen forest giant. This wee bit of 
cheerful bird life in a rain soaked dismal spruce forest in midwinter 
is always a source of pleasure to any bird lover. I think the Winter 
Wren in this kind of a setting, and the Water Ouzel along some ice and 
snowbound mountain torrent with the thermometer from ten to twenty below, 
represent the maximum of cheerfulness and optimism among birds. Under 
these conditions both sing as cheerfully as the Robin in June. Leaving 
the Wren we soon located a sober looking Kennicott's Screech Owl ( Otus 
a. kennicotti) perched in a dense fir waiting until darkness before 
smarting on a forage for mice and insects. In an old "burn" where last 
summer's weeds and ferns were trampled down, we flushed a Sooty Grouse 
( Dendragapus o. fuliginosus ) and a little farther on an Oregon Ruffed 
Grouse ( Bonasa u". ' sabin i) made a hasty but graceful flight to the 
protection of a""nearby thicket, while a couple of Lewis's Woodpeckers 
(Asyndesmus lewisi) sat crowlike on the uppermost branches of a dead fir. 
During the afternoon as we trudged homeward a flock of Willow Goldfinches 
( Astragalinus t. salicamans ) were seen in an old orchard, while flocks 
of Pine Siskins" (Sp inus pinus ) were several times seen in the large 
groves of Oregon Alder. ~A Seattle Wren ( Thryomanes b. calophonus ) bobbed 
in and out of a woodpile as we passed by. and Northwestern Crows ( Corvus 
caurinus) cawed noisily overhead as they wended their way to the "roost 
on the hill. At the willow patch on the river bank two Sitkan Kinglets 
(Regulus c. grinnelli) were busy gathering their afternoon meal of insects, 
while out - on the sandbar, his majesty the Great Blue Heron ( Ardea h. 
fannini ) stood motionless waiting for the unlucky fish that would come 
within striking distance of his spearlike bill. At the same time a 
dosen or more confiding Oregon Juncos ( Junco o. oreganus ) were gleaning 
weed seeds from the river bank. As we neared~the ferry on the homeward 
hike, a Bald Eagle ( Haliaeetus 1. leucocephalus ) flew majestically over 
the hills while the Western GulTs ( Larus occidentalis ) and Glaucous - 
winged Gulls ( Larus glaucescens ) sailed northward to the evening roosts 
on the piling and docks down the river. As we climbed the hill on the 
homeward side of the ferry a Dusky Horned Owl ( Bubo v . saturatus ) greeted 
us with a Who' Who' Who' from the grove in Sellwood ParH 

Such was the result of a day's doings with friend wife and the boy. 
Not a very extended list of birds seen, but a day full of the great 
out-doors, part of which was spent in majestic primeval forest almost 
within the city limit. May our children and our children's children 
have the same privileges. 



